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BARTLETT and ROBERTSON are two of 
the many great artists who use only the 

STEIN WAY 

<=?4-A that COllttllutcOU to UlU.HC in Los Angeles, 
the House of Steinway, through Barker Bros., has made 
10 Steinway Grands available for city concerts and recitals. 
(For detailed information telephone Michigan 3355.) 
Steinway is the official piano for the Hollywood Bowl and 
is exclusive with Barker Bros, in Southern California. 

BARKER BROS. 

SEVENTH STREET, FLOWER & FIGUEROA • HOLLYWOOD • LONG BEACH 




















NIGHTLY From 6 P. M. 

HOLLYWOOD 
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'The Bar that Music Made Famous 


Proudly Presents its Outstanding Duo Pianists 

GREGORY STONE and FELIX DE COLA 

FAVORITES FROM THEIR REPERTOIRE: 

Romance in Vienna .... Felix De Cola 

Bolero.Maurice Ravel 

Scheherazade (Suite Symphonique, con¬ 
densed version) . Nicolai Rimsky-Korsakow 
Clair de Lune .... Claude Debussy 
Ritual Fire Dance from the Ballet "El 
Amour Brujo" .... Manuel De Falla 
Rhapsody in Blue . . . George Gershwin 
El Salon Mexico (condensed version) . . 

.Aaron Copland 

Hora Toccata.Gregory Stone 

Scaramouche.Darius Milhaud 

Dynamic ANNE TRIOLA 
Irish Tenor MATHEWS HOGAN 
DICK WINSLOW and His Music 

Starting His 4th Year 


Fantasie Impromptu, opus 66 ... 

.Frederic Chopin 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 . Franz Liszt 

Griegiana (Concerto in A minor, Ich liebe 
dich, Norwegian Dance No. 2) . . . 

.Edvard Grieg 

Concerto in Bb minor (opening theme . 

.Peter Tschaikowsky 

Danse Macabre (Poeme Symphonique) . 

.Camille Saint-$aens 

Danse Russe from the Ballet "Petrouchka" 
.Igor Stravinsky 


No Cover . . No Minimum (Except Saturday) 


DINING —DANCING —From 6 P. M. 


7351 Beverly Blvd. 


WEbster 7811 































S. HUROK presents 




The greatest in 


RUSSIAN BALLET 

by BALLET THEATRE 


Company of 125—Symphony Orchestra 


featuring 

MARKOVA MASSINE DOLIN EGLEVSKY 
CHASE KAYE LAZOVSKY LAING TUDOR 
SEMENOFF HIGHTOWER KARNILOVA 

J. REED SVETLOVA ROBBINS ROMANOFF 

REED KIDD 


THE GREATEST HITS IN BALLET REPERTORY 

32 productions including 6 new ballets never before 
shown on the Pacific Coast, featuring the great sen¬ 
sational "Romeo and Juliet" by Tudor. 


Will be seen in Los Angeles . . . 
Philharmonic Auditorium Feb. 10 to 26, 1944 


REMEMBER THE DATES 


Executive Management: 
Hurok Attractions, Inc. 

711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Booking Direction: 

National Concert 
and Artists Corp. 

Columbia Concerts, Inc. 

L. E. Behymer, 

West Coast Representative, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 













S. HUROK presents 
The Best in Entertainment 
tor 1943-44 Season 


In the last twenty-five years more musical and theatrical entertain¬ 
ment per capita has been consumed than in the thousand years up to 1918. 

In that same quarter of a century S. Hurok has most consistently sup¬ 
plied the demand for the finest in ballet, concert, opera and drama. 
Today his roster of blazing stars represents through the length and 
breadth of the entertainment world the epitome of good taste and box- 
office drawing power. 


For 1943-44 S. Hurok presents 

THE PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPAHY 
(COMPANY OF 100) 

Bizet—"Carmen" Gilbert & Sullivan—"Iolanthe" Strauss—"The Bat" 
Mozart—"Marriage of Figaro." Offenbach—"Tales of Hoffman." Gounod—"Faust" 

A Complete Standard Repertory of Classic and Modern Opera 

THE GREATEST IN RUSSIAN BALLET 

by BALLET THEATRE 


MARIAN ANDERSON 

Contralto 

JAN PEERCE 

Tenor 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 

Pianist 

MISCHA ELMAN 

Violinist 


ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS AND DANCERS 

SERGE JAROFF, Director 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 

Company of 20 Dancers and Musicians 
Primitive and Haitian Dances 

CARMEN AMAYA 

Gypsy Dancer Troupe 

BLANCHE THEBOM 

Soprano 

ANDRES SEGOVIA 

Guitarist 


ARGENTINITA AND PILAR 

Spanish Dance Ensemble 
featuring Ravel's “Bolero" 

ISAAC STERN 

Violinist 

ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 

Pianist 

WANDA LANDOWSKA 

Harpsichord 


The people of a democracy deserve the best. The people of America 
have come to expect it. In musical and theatrical entertainment 
S. Hurok presents" always signifies the best. 


NEW GREAT ATTRACTION 
TO BE ANNOUNCED SOON. 
WATCH YOUR NEWSPAPER. 


















THE BROADWAY-HOLLYWOOD, HOLLYWOOD BLVD. AT VINE STREET 


SLACKS SEASON for you on the Home 
Front, relaxing or working. Designed by 
Barney Max of Sportswear, Ltd. Impec¬ 
cably tailored from gabardine in Blue, 
Brown, Grey or Green, $10.95. Original 
“Chess” shirt in blending two-tone rayon 
crepe, $6.95. Sports Shop exclusives. 


OPEN FRIDAYS: 12-NOON to 9:00 P. M. 
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On the Front Cover: 

Top Row, Left to Right: 
Claudio Arrau 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 
Bruno Walter 

Bottom Row, Left to Right: 
Bartlett and Robertson 
Anne Brown 
Miklos Rozsa 
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Board of Trustees 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 

Sponsoring The Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles 
and Symphonies Under the Stars in Hollywood Bowl 


Honorary Chairman President 

* Allan C. Balch Harvey S. Mudd 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish 


Treasurer 
Ben R. Meyer 


Gurney E. Newlin 

V ice-Presidents 

Mrs. Cecil Frankel 

C. E. Toberman 

Mrs. Cecil Frankel 

Executive Committee 

Ben R. Meyer 

Harvey S. Mudd 

Edward C. Harwood 

Dr. Lloyd Mills 

Gurney E. Newlin 

Edward Arnold 

Mrs. Ada T. Huntzinger 

Mrs. Francis Eugene Payne 

Harry J. Bauer 

Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish 

Miss Mary Pike 

Robert J. Bernard 

Mrs. Ida Koverman 

Mrs. Akeley Park Quirk 

Remsen D. Bird 

Mrs. Oscar Lawler 

Mrs. Edward G. Robinson 

Mrs. Fred H. Bixby 

Sol Lesser 

W. S. Rosecrans 

Mayor Fletcher Bowron 

Mrs. Joseph L. Levy 

Robert Rowan 

Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant 

Ralph B. Lloyd 

A. B. Ruddock 

Curtis Wolsey Cate 

Mrs. Joseph P. Loeb 

E. F. Scattergood 

Harry Chandler 

George R. Martin 

Mrs. R. J. Scliweppe 

Mrs. Burdette H. Chapman 

Dr. Willsie Martin 

Robert L. Smith 

Louis Woodson Curtis 

Mrs. Stanley McCormick 

Mrs. Harry Tipton Steck 

David R. Faries 

Mrs. Franklin McIntosh 

D. W. Thornburgh 

Mrs. Cecil Frankel 

Malcolm M. McNaghten 

C. E. Toberman 

Mrs. Richard Fudger 

Ben R. Meyer 

Mrs. Rufus B. von KleinSmid 

Don E. Gilman 

Mrs. Robert A. Millikan 

Mrs. Frank von Tesmar 

Mrs. John H. Hardin 

Dr. Lloyd Mills 

Lt. Col. Jack L. Warner 

Mrs. Robert D. Harrell 

Harvey S. Mudd 

P. G. Winnett 

Edward C. Harwood 

Mrs. Roy E. Naftzger 

Mrs. John Wilson 

Mrs. Joseph Hixon 

Gurney E. Newlin 

Katherine Yarnell 

Mrs. W. F. Howard 

Mrs. John Crombie Niven 

Archibald Young 

* Deceased. 

James R. Page 


John S. Edwards, associate manager 



Lybrand, Ross Brothers and Montgomery, auditors 
Hollywood Bowl Office: 2301 No. Highland Ave. Telephone HOIlywood 3151 
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COLUMBIA @D RECORDS 


shop 

927 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 
ARizona 3-0000 
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69818D Bach—Sheep May Safely Graze 

69818D Handel—Arrival of The Queen of Sheba .... $1.05 

6983 5D Milhaud—Scaramouche . $1.0 5 

17240D Doebber—Gavotte 

17240D Bach — Jesu, My Heart’s Joy . .79 

71452D Liszt—La Campanella 

71452D Liszt—Liebestraum No. 3 . $1.05 

M XI81 Brahms—Variations on a Theme of Haydn . . . $2.63 
MX213 Schtimann—Andante and Variations, Op. 46 . . . $2.63 


BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 

Duo-pianists in a recorded recital 



















Artists of the Week 


Claudio Arrau 

This Chilean made his first appear¬ 
ance as a piano prodigy in his native 
town. He won an international prize 
and later toured Europe and the 
United States. His visit to the Bowl 
this week is his first in the West. 

* * * 

Bruno Walter 

Attendance record for Hollywood 
Bowl concerts devoted exclusively to 
symphonies is held by Bruno Walter, 
one of the foremost conductors in the 
world. This is his fourth consecutive 
season of Symphonies under the Stars. 
He came here first in 1927 and re¬ 
turned two years later. He resumed 
his visits in 1940 and has been here 
every summer since. Bruno Walter 
conducted the Metrolopitan Opera in 
New York, Chicago and Cleveland 
last winter and spring, besides direct¬ 
ing concerts for the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony. August 2 he will 
conduct the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Pasadena’s Civic Audi¬ 
torium. 

* * * 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 

Both of these pianists were artists 
in their own right and each had 
mapped out an individual career. 
Then they were married and were 
induced by friends to play in public 
as duo-artists. Ethel Bartlett is a 
native of London and has been called 
“one of England’s most beautiful 
women.” Portraits of her have been 
made by noted artists. Rae Robertson 
is a Scotsman and holds an M.A. from 
Edinburgh. After touring Europe 
they came to the United States and 
have made several coast-to-coast recital 
trips. They spend their summers in 
Southern California. 

* * * 

Eugene Goossens 

In the midst of his busiest summer 
Eugene Goossens, internationally fa¬ 
mous conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, is celebrating his 
tenth season as a Hollywood Bowl 
conductor. He interrupted his work 
in New York City where he is engaged 
in composing scores for documentary 
and propaganda films for the O.W.T., 


in order to conduct here and in 
Mexico City. 

Goossens first came to the Bowl at 
the age of 32 and has returned many 
times since. He has conducted more 
Bowl concerts than any conductor save 
the late Alfred Hertz. He was born 
in London and received his musical 
education in Belgium and England. 
He now is an American citizen. 

* * * 

Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 

Mr. Bakaleinikoff made his Holly¬ 
wood Bowl debut in 1939, conducting 

Borodin’s opera “Prince Igor.” This 
summer he was engaged to conduct 
eight Bowl concerts and to serve as 
associate conductor. During the win¬ 
ter he is associate conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra with 
Fritz Reiner. 

* * * 

Miklos Rozsa 

I his internationally acclaimed com¬ 
poser came to the United States at 
the invitation of Alexander Korda to 
write for motion pictures. He had a 
long list of orchestral works to his 
credit before he turned to the medium 
of the screen. 1 he National Associa¬ 
tion for American Composers and Con¬ 
ductors awarded the Citation of Merit 
to Rozsa last year for his “outstanding 
service to American Music.” In 1938 
he was awarded Hungary’s highest 
musical honor: the “Francis Joseph 
Prize.” His orchestral works have 
been performed by Walter, MJonteux, 
Orman dy, Coates, Dohnanyi and 
others. 

* * * 

Anne Brown 

The original Bess of Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess,” Anne Brown has 
sung that role scores of times. A few 
weeks ago she was engaged for a lead¬ 
ing part in the motion picture life of 
Gershwin. Two years ago Miss Brown 
turned to the concert stage and has 
enjoyed extraordinary success. 

* * * 

Eudice Shapiro 

A native of Buffalo, N. Y., Eudice 
Shapiro began her musical studies at 

(Continued on Page 17 ) 
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Alfred Wallenstein Engaged as 
Philharmonic Orchestra ( omliiHoi 


Alfred Wallenstein, young Amer¬ 
ican-born conductor, has been engaged 
by the Southern California Symphony 
Association, as permanent conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra. Thus the Philharmonic be¬ 
comes the only major symphony or¬ 
chestra in the nation with a native 
musician at the helm. 

The new conductor will begin his 



duties with the opening of the or¬ 
chestra’s 25th season in November. 
Born in Chicago, Mr. Wallenstein came 
to Los Angeles with has parents when 
he was a small child. 

When the new conductor was eight, 
says David Ewen in his book, “Dic¬ 
tators of the Baton,” he was asked 
which he preferred for a birthday gift, 
a bicycle or a cello. He chose a cello, 
and began its study with Mine, von 
Grofe, mother of Ferde Grofe, the 
composer-arranger. 

The young cellist then studied for 
a period in Leipzig and was ready for 
his debut in Los Angeles “five years 
after taking his first lesson.” He was 
regarded as a prodigy and toured the 
country while still a boy. He accept¬ 
ed a post in the cello section of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra under 
Alfred Hertz. 

He left the San Francisco Orchestra 
to tour South and Central America 
with Anna Pavlova. Two years later 
returned and joined the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra the year of 
its formation. 

Thus he becomes the conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra 25 years 
after he played in the first stand of 
cellos during the orchestra’s initial 
season. 

From Los Angeles Wallenstein went 
to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and remained with the late Frederick 
Stock in the first cello chair for seven 
years. He came to the notice of 
Arturo Toscanini who brought him to 
New York for the principal cello post 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“Toscanini had a high regard for 
Wallenstein’s musicianship,” again to 
quote Mr. Ewen. “He frequently ad¬ 
vised him to abandon the cello (Tos¬ 
canini’s instrument, by the way), and 
turn to conducting. Such advice—and 
coming from such a source—was not 
to be taken lightly; it touched the 
strings of Wallenstein’s inmost ambi¬ 
tions.” 

In 1933 he conducted in Hollywood 
















Bowl, then organized his own now 
famous Sinfonietta for WOR in New 
York. Two years later he became its 
musical director. He had not left the 
New York Philharmonic, however. 
He determined to remain as long as 
Toscanini needed him. 

When the great leader resigned from 
New York Wallenstein left to devote 
himself exclusively to conducting. He 
had said his “one abiding passion is 
music” and that absorbs most of his 
time. 

As musical director of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System he has initiated 
many series of concerts devoted to 
classics and has been responsible for 
the introduction of many new works. 

For several successive years he won 
the award of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs for his significant con¬ 
tributions to American music. In 
1942 he won the George Peabody 
Radio Award for distinguished musical 
services. He has been guest-conductor 
of the Cleveland, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and N. B. C. 
Orchestras. 

Musical Southern California heartily 
welcomes Alfred Wallenstein and 
wishes him bountiful success as the 
musical head of the Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Since the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra was founded in the summer 
of 1919 by the late William Andrews 
Clark, Jr., it has had four permanent 
conductors: Walter Henry Rothwell, 


eight seasons; Georg Sclineevoigt, two; 
Artur Rodzinski (now permanent con- 
Symphony), four; Otto Klemperer, 
six. For the past four years guest 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
conductors have served the orchestra. 

“The friends of our orchestra have 
long recognized the need for a perma¬ 
nent conductor,” declared Harvey S. 
Mudd, president of the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Symphony Association, in mak¬ 
ing the announcement. “In response 
to this demand, the board of trustees 
of the symphony association has given 
the most careful consideration to the 
selection of a fine musician, American 
in birth and training, nationally recog¬ 
nized as a conductor of importance. 

“In making our decision, we have 
borne in mind the distinguished 
record of accomplishment of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
past twenty-four years. The late Henry 
Walter Rothwell, the orchestra’s first 
conductor, and his successors, Georg 
Schneevoigt, Artur Rodzinski and 
Otto Klemperer, established traditions 
and standards of musical performance 
that have reflected credit on our com¬ 
munity, and won for the orchestra a 
high place among the fifteen major 
symphonies of America. 

“Our orchestra, born at the end of 
the first world war, grew and flourish¬ 
ed during the depression until it has 
reached its twenty-fifth anniversary 
year. It enters its second quarter cen¬ 
tury in the most troubled times in our 
nation’s history. These uncertainties 
and difficulties constitute a challenge 
to cultural organizations everywhere. 
To overcome the obstacles of the re¬ 
maining war period and the postwar 
years, it will be necessary to have an 
orchestra with a flexible, progressive 
program, ready and eager to try the 
untried, to venture into new territory, 
to extend music to all elements of com¬ 
munity and regional life in Southern 
California, to win the enthusiasm and 
support of fresh audiences. 

“The board of trustees is therefore 
convinced that the interests of the or¬ 
chestra now and in building for the 
future lie in the choice of Alfred Wal¬ 
lenstein as permanent conductor.” 
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BIRKEL-RICHARDSON...730 W. SEVENTH ST. 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


USE AND ENDORSE EXCLUSIVELY 


Halfrurin 

"TODAY'S GREAT PIANO" 


"TODAY'S GREAT ARTISTS" 


CLAUDIO 

ARRAU 

pianist 


EUGENE 

GOOSSENS 


conductor 


CLAUDIO ARRAU SAYS: 
"A masterpiece of achieve¬ 
ment. It surpasses all ex¬ 
pectations 


EUGENE GOOSSENS SAYS: 
"The greatest of pianos — 
my iavorite beyond com¬ 
parison 


You can still purchase a new Baldwin Grand Piano for as 
little as $1480 with only 20% cash and the balance in 12 
monthly payments. Several used Baldwin Grands, like new, 
priced from $1095. 









































Tuesday Concert... July 27 .. #:15 P. M. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF LOS ANGELES 


CLAUDIO ARRAU, piano soloist 


VLADIMIR BAKALEINIKOFF, conductor 


Lenore Overture No. 3 


Beethoven 


Concerto No. 1 in D-minor for Piano and Orchestra . . Brahms 

Soloist : Claudio Arrau 


Intermission—Fifteen Minutes 


Italian Caprice . 


Four Piano Solos 

5 ol*° 

Choros No. 5: (Alma Brasileira ) 

Villa-Lobos 

Ciranda No. 6: Passa 9 passa , gaviao 

. . . Villa-Lobos *■ 

Ciranda No. 11: N’estra rua nestra rua 

. . . Villa-Lobos ^ ^ | 

Toccata . 

< s 1 

Juan Jose Castro 


Mr. Arrau plays the Baldwin Piano, courtesy Birkel-Riehardson 


2 2 d SEASON — SYMPHONIES UNDER THE STARS 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
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Mme.Belle Forbes Cutter 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

By Appointment 

7526 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, Calif. GL-8375 
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(Concert 


By Bruno David JJssher 


Comments 


Leonore Overture No. 3, opus 72 . . Ludwig van Beethoven 

(Born December 16, 1770, at Bonn; died March 26, 1827, at Vienna) 


At a time when some composers, 
pressed for time or for ideas, did not 
trouble to write an overture for a new 
opera, but simply slapped on a wholly 
unrelated piece they happened to find 
handy among their manuscripts, 
Beethoven composed four different 
overtures for his opera “Leonore.” 
(Later on re-named “Fidelio”.) Of 
these four preludes, the one listed as 
opus 72 No. 3 is the most forceful. 

One might almost regard it as a 
tone-poem based on a story of tragic 
suspense, danger at its height of the 
warning trumpet calls and a joyous ac¬ 
clamation of the powers of unselfish 
right, triumphant over those of dark 
and reactionary might. Actually, the 
none too well dramatized plot of th-e 
opera itself is that of fascists sending 
political opponents into prison pend¬ 
ing eventual liquidation. 

It is the story of a woman’s devo¬ 
tion and courage, who, at the last hour, 
saves her husband, a prominent liberal, 


from dying an obscure death in the 
“concentration camp” where she had 
gone to work in the disguise of a 
man. The overture ends jubilantly as 
heroine and hero and the prison in¬ 
mates give thanks. 

Thus it is a simple plot, but one of 
democratic implications close to the 
heart of the social-conscious Beethoven. 
Thus also it is immense music. Or as 
George Bernard Shaw remarked in 
his weekly column (August 9, 1889) 
in the London “Star”: “. . the shadows 
were black and gigantic (when 
Beethoven came on the musical scene;) 
the forms were rough and bold” . . . 
filled with a “depth not to be reached 
at once,” but (Mozartian enchantment 
being gone) music “original, majestic 
and profound.” To be accurate, some 
of the expressions are those of Ed¬ 
ward Fitzgerald, translator of Omar 
Khayyam, a Mozartian by preference, 
yet not unaware of the Beethoven epic 
measure. 


Concerto No. 1 in D-minor for Piano and Orchestra .... 
.Johannes Brahms 


Brahms originally had planned this 
work as a symphony—at least the con¬ 
certo developed from ideas he had 
stored away for a larger opus. The 
concerto was performed first by 
Brahms himself January 27, 1859, with¬ 
out too much success. 

The cold reception didn’t bother 
the composer but he was not entirely 
satisfied with his concerto. There are 
no fireworks to the concerto. The 
piano, indeed, often is subordinated to 
the orchestra. 

The movements, according to the 


Victor book of the symphony are di¬ 
vided as follows: 

“First Movement: The orchestra 
constructs an introduction of consider¬ 
able length, and not very closely re¬ 
lated except in characteristic instru¬ 
mental color and texture, to the move¬ 
ment proper, until the presentation of 
the main theme. This subject is power¬ 
fully put forward by the strings, with 
thunderings of the timpani in support; 
presently the piano is merged into 
the orchestral picture, and deals with 
the thematic material in the same 
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Tucsdav Concert 
Comments -. Continued 



Maestro 
Pietro Cimini 

Internationally known operatic conductor 
and voice specialist, gives his personal 
attention to vocal students. 

In addition to voice placement and 
coaching, Maestro Cimini takes special 
care to develop the general background 
indispensable to the finished artists: 

Fine Musicianship 
Good Stage deportment 
Se/i Conndence 

Are the three main essentials re¬ 
quired to become a singer: 

VOICE, VOICE and VOICE? 

No, according to Maestro Cimini, 
INTELLIGENCE, PERSONALITY 
and VOICE and required. 

MAESTRO CIMINI will conduct 
excerpts from famous operas in 
Hollywood Bowl, Sunday, August 
15tli, 1943, with Dusolina Giannini 
as soloist. 


VOICE STUDIO 

620 So. Alexandria. Tel. FItzroy 0977 


mood in which it has been presented,” 

. . . From this point on, the piano is 
“usually the moving spirit in the in¬ 
troduction of new musical ideas” but 
it is secondary to the orchestra in the 
development of them. 

Second Movement : This movement 
is described as representing tlie ro¬ 
mantic a nd “philosophically melan- 
cliolly Brahms.” The rhythm is slow: 
“the melody, reflective and sad. We 
hear it first in the strings and wood¬ 
wind (bassoon) ; then in the clearer, 
the liquid flow of the solo instru¬ 
ment.” 

Third Movement: The piano 
achieves more prominence in this 
movement which is in the form of a 
rondo. “After the first theme is pre¬ 
sented by the piano and developed, 
there is a second, also for piano, in 
true rondo style this too is elaborated, 
and there is a return to the first theme, 
strictly according to the rules! The 
first violin section proposes a new 
subject for development, and, before 
the conventional return to the opening 
theme is made, there is an extended 
fuguelike section. The technical dif¬ 
ficulties of the piano part seem to be 
progressively greater, and at this point 
they are quite conspicuous. . . . There 
is a cadenza of considerable difficulty.” 

Italian Caprice, opus 45 . 

. . . Peter Tscliaikowsky 

(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotsinsk; died 

November 6, 1893, at Leningrad) 

Tschaikowsky’s “Italian Caprice” is 
a splendidly orchestrated piece, which 
opens with a cavalry fanfare. The 
Russian composer heard it every eve¬ 
ning from the military barracks located 
near his hotel when he spent the win- 
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Tuesday Concert 
Comments .. Continued 


ter of 1880 in Rome. Actually the 
work is a fantasia on this and several 
Italian folksongs and dances heard by 
him during his Italian journey. It 
may be called light music, but it 
spells the superb vitality of a happy 
Italian people not yet yoked down by 
fascism. 


Artists of the Week 



3 8 3 9 
Wilshire 
Boulevard 

FEderal 1586 


NORMA STEEB, Director 

SUMMER SESSION, 8 WEEKS 
July 5th to September 4th 
TEACHERS TRAINED BY OLGA STEEB 

Master Classes by LILLIAN STEUBER 
artist teacher, Friday mornings 

Alhambra branch conducted by 
JOSEPHINE ARLAND 

230 West Main Street Alhambra, Calif. 


(Continued from Page 0) 

the age of five with her father. She 
won a scholarship to the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester and 
later attended the Curtis Institute of 
Music, in Philadelphia, where she 
studied with Efram Zimbalist. In 1937 
she won the coveted $1,000 prize of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. She has appeared with leading 
symphony orchestras. She serves as 
concertmaster at R.K.O. and Universal 
studios and has played the violin music 
for many motion pictures. 


Share the Ride to Symphonies 
Those who want to hear Bowl con¬ 
certs always find a way. Down San 
Bernardino way, Morris D. Goffin, a 
violin teacher, has organized a Share 
a-ride-to-the-Bowl group and expects 
a round dozen to make regular trips 
here this summer. 


At least four contemporary composi¬ 
tions are based on flying, says Eliza¬ 
beth C. Moore in her Musical Almanac. 


The unfading charm of classical 
music is that you never tire of it. 

—Arnold Bennett. 


GRACE 

MOORE 

Sings 

Aug . 6-7, Hollywood Bowl 


BUY BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 



ICE CREAMS 

/ 


H { V t R L Y DA I£1£5 LTD. 

230 WEST JEFFERSON BLVD. PROSPECT 2061 
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BORIS MORROS 


Presents 

RICHARD BONELLI 

and 

IRRA PETINA 

in 

"The Waltz King" 

A New Book 

Based on the Life, Loves and Music 
of Johann Strauss 


OPENING SEPTEMBER 13th 
PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM 
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Thursday Concert.. July 29 .. 8:15 P. M. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF LOS ANGELES 


BRUNO WALTER, conductor 


Symphony No. 4 in F-minor, opus 36.Tschaikowsky 

1. Andante sostenuto; moderato con anima 

2. Andantino, in modo di canzona 

3. Scherzo. Pizzicato ostinato 

4. Finale. Allegro con fuoco 


Intermission—Fifteen Minutes 


Prelude to Act 1 from “Lohengrin ” 


Wagner ^ 


“Tannhauser ” Bacchanale .Wagner 


Prelude and Love Death from‘‘Tristan and Isolde” . . . Wagner 


The Steinway is the Official Hollywood Bowl Piano 


22 d SEASON — SYMPHONIES UNDER THE STARS 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 


Pase Nineteen 









THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

School of Music and 

MAX vL. SWARTHOUT, D.Mus., The Hancock 

MAX T. KRONE, Ph.D, foundation 

Assoc. Director 

invite you to an 

ALL-BACH PROGRAM 

by 

THE HANCOCK ENSEMBLE 

ALLAN HANCOCK, cellist and founder LOREN POWELL, conductor 

with 

ALICE EHLERS, Harpsichord ANTON MAASKOFF, Violin 
LUELLA HOWARD, Flute 

Hancock Auditorium, on the campus Sunday night, August 1, at 8:00 

Since the first half-hour is broadcast over KHJ, the doors will be 
closed at 7:55 and reopened at 8:30. Admission is free but will 
be by card until 7:45, after which the doors will be open to all. 

Cards may be secured by calling RI-4111, Extension 257 or 451. 




RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 



Has served for over 65 years those seeking 
restful recreation, and can give you today 
the relaxation you often need from the strain 
of present day living. Rich in art and his¬ 
toric associations; "meals unusually fine"; 
especially appreciated by music lovers, 
artists, writers, and travelers. 53 miles from 
Pershing Square — near enough to drive 
down and back on 2 coupons, even with 
some extra driving around the lovely orange 
district. Or take one of the hourly Pacific 
Electric busses or a train, and give yourself 
and your tires a complete vacation. 

RATES 

European Plan, 3 up; American Plan $7 up 
DeWitt V. Hutchings, Managing Director 
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By Bruno David Ussher 

Symphony No. 4 in F-minor , opus 36 . . Peter Tschaikowsky 

(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk, Russia; died November 6, 1893, at Leningrad) 


Tschaikowsky himself has given as¬ 
surance that . . there is not a single 
bar in this work which is not an echo 
of my intimate spiritual life.” The 
music and the letters from the winter 
of 1876-77 show him often in a mood 
of deep despair, trying hard to belittle 
his own problems by those of the 
common people suffering under mal¬ 
administration. 

The symphony is a tribute to the 
emotional-spiritual staying powers of 
the Russian people as manifested again 
during the present war to the military 
advantage of America and her Allies. 

In a letter to “his best friend,” Mme. 
Nadeshda de Meek, the Slavic com¬ 
poser suggests in detail what moved 
him to compose and what in turn 
he wishes to say to Russia through this 
score. Because of the length of the 
letter, it must be drastically con¬ 
densed here: 

“For our symphony it is possible to 
express the contents in words, and I 
will tell you, but you only, the sig¬ 
nificance of the entire work, as well 
as of its different movements. Nat¬ 
urally, though, I can do this only on 
broad and general lines.” 

Space lacks today to quote fully the 
long descriptive letter in which the 
Russian master explains the fourth 
symphony, the symphony of fate, to his 
patroness. He refers to the ominous, 
threatening motto theme (horns and 
bassoons) which is heard throughout 
the score. 


The first movement is one of de¬ 
spair, briefly dispelled by a dream of 
fair hope. The Andantino di can- 
zona (second movement) tells of a 
man’s sweet, sad memories of youth 
that are of the past and which can be 
recalled only in a day-dream. 

The Scherzo is particularly famous 
for the “pizzicato ostinato,” the con¬ 
sistent use of plucked strings. The 
woodwinds suggest the ribald song of 
a drunken peasant, the brass distantly 
tells of a military band and then the 
pizzicato episode is resumed. 

In contrast the full-throated, bois¬ 
terous finale depicts a huge crowd, 
merrymaking on a holiday. A man 
may mingle with them as if he were 
plunging into a stream to escape his 
pursuers by swimming under water, 
but he who is haunted by irreparable 
memories the anticipation of unavoid¬ 
able destiny, cannot flee from himself. 

There is something prophetic, how¬ 
ever, in this ending with its proclama¬ 
tion of “simple,” vigorous primitive 
joy, for rejoicing in the happiness of 
others is the only possible way to live. 
At the time of its composition, Tschai¬ 
kowsky had not yet met Turgenieff, 
who, like Tschaikowsky, liked to travel 
outside of Russia. However this score 
carries a conviction once expressed by 
the novelist in the following words: 
“Russia can do without any one of us, 
but none of us can do without Russia.” 

The fourth symphony is like a pic¬ 
ture of and at the same time a pledge 
to Russia. 


i 

l 
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S. Ill KOK. in cooperation with the 


Southern California Symphony Association, 
presents: 


Carmen 



a 


World’s most sensational Flamenco Dancer . . . 
and her entire company of Gypsy dancers, with 



and his company 


2 Nights 



Hollywood ‘Bowl 



Extraordinary program arranged expressly 
for the Hollywood Bowl performances: 

Ravel’s BOLERO 

De Falla’s EL AMOR BRUJO ballet 
Dance Selections from the Opera CARMEN 
Finale from Cafe Flamenco 
with entire Flamenco company. 


-K 


Res. $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75. Gen. Adrn., 75c (tax incl.) 


MAIL ORDERS NOW 


Tickets on sale Bowl Boxoffice, HO-3151. So. Cal. Music Co., 
737 S. Hill, TU-1144. All Mutual Agencies. 
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enls . . . Continued 


Thursday Concert C 

“ Lohengrin” —“ Tannhauser”—“Tristan and Isolde’’ 

.Richard Wagner 

(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


In the Prelude to the first act from 
“Lohengrin” Wagner consummately 
suggests the descent of the Holy Grail 
from on high. His musical sense for 
the ritualistic, so richly displayed in 
his last opera, “Parsifal,” already 
manifests itself entrancingly in this 
purely instrumental enactment of 
mystic benediction. 

Conveyed by angelic hosts the sacred 
vessel, which received the blood of the 
Saviour, floats down, a beautifully stir¬ 
ring vision coming out of the purest 
of blue skies, permeating beholders 
with spiritual fire which attains unique 
intensity as the chalice reaches its 
nearest approach in a musically per¬ 
fect ellipse. At this moment, deeply 
roseate flashes radiate from the 
miraculous crystal cup, filling all with 
exotic bliss, whereupon, borne by 
celestial forces, it returns into the 
divine skies and out of human sight. 

While the ‘Lohengrin” music be¬ 
longs to the years between 1845 and 
1847, “Tannhauser” having been per¬ 
formed in 1845 at Dresden under the 
composer’s baton. The “Bacchanale,” 
however, was not part of this original 
version. As a careful listener can 
discern, it is of considerably later date 
It belongs to the year of 1861 when 
not only part of the “Ring of the 


Nibelung,” but also “Tristan and 
Isolde” had come into being. 

That year, Wagner prepared a per¬ 
formance of “Tannhauser” for the 
Paris opera. Advised that the influ¬ 
ential subscribers expected a “good 
show” in terms of ballet, the com¬ 
poser shortened the overture by 156 
measures and interpolated 77 pages of 
vividly sensuous music. In fact, he 
re-wrote every bar of music in the 
mimo-drama and in the scene between 
Venus and Tannhauser, adding numer¬ 
ous entirely new and emotionally vivid 
touches. Even so, Paris society had 
no use for Wagner’s work. Later on, 
Wagner utilized the “Bacchanale” 
music written for the Paris opera for 
concert purposes and it is heard in 
that form today. 

Wagner’s “tremendous parable of 
love, destiny and death,” to quote his 
most profound American commen¬ 
tator, the late Lawrence Gilman, is 
summed up in the Prelude to the first 
act and in the “Love Death” which 
climaxes the third one and thus the 
entire music drama. There is some¬ 
thing cosmic in ever heightening love¬ 
asking of the Prelude as it waxes to 
more and more imploring insistency, 
a “blend of acuteness and frenzy.” 
The “Love Death” is an epilogue 
though dramatically part of the action. 
Over the body of her lover, Isolde 
fulfills that vow of indissoluble re¬ 
union which is not only a negation of 
death as an end, but the portal to a 
“secret paradise of love.” 


GRACE MOORE 

Metropolitan Opera Soprano 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY, AUGUST 6-7 
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HOLLYWOOD 


BOWL ASSOCIATION 


Officers and Directors 

President Emeritus President 

* Allan C. Balch Charles E. Toberman 

First Vice-President Second Vice-President 

Dr. Willsie Martin Dr. T. Perceval Gerson 

Mrs. Burdette H. Chapman, Secretary M. F. Palmer, Treasurer 

Carl E. Jacobson, Manager 
Directors 


Mrs. Carrie Parsons Bryant 

Mrs. Chauncey D. Clarke 

Arthur Kachel 

George R. Martin 

Otto K. Olesen 

Harvey S. Mudd 

Dr. H. Gale Atwater 

Charter Members 

Mrs. A. Bennett Cooke 

Dr. Willsie Martin 

David T. Babcock 

George L. Eastman 

Harvey S. Mudd 

Dr. Remsen D. Bird 

Dr. T. Perceval Gerson 

Otto K. Olesen 

Carrie Jacobs Bond 

G. Allan Hancock 

James R. Page 

Mrs. Carrie Parsons Bryant 

Byron C. Hanna 

M. F. Palmer 

Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant 

Mrs. Edward Harwood 

Mrs. Force Parker 

Mrs. J. J. Carter 

Arthur Kachel 

A. B. Ruddock 

Harry Chandler 

F. E. Keeler 

Mrs. Orville L. Routt 

Mrs. Burdette H. Chapman 

Mrs. Chas. H. Lippincott 

Wm. H. Snyder 

Mrs. Chauncey D. Clarke 

Edgar F. Magnin 

C. E. Toberman 

* Deceased. 

E. N. Martin 

George R. Martin 

Mrs. H. T. Wright 


This official page of the Hollywood Bowl Association is dedicated 
to Mrs. Artie Mason Carter, whose inspiration and dynamic force 
gave impetus to the permanent establishment of Symphonies 

under the Stars. 


M CAC 

Presents to the People of the Nation All Types of 
FINE MUSIC—GOOD ENTERTAINMENT—GREAT ARTISTS 

At the Hollywood Bowl this summer, the 
following NCAC concert artists are appearing: 

CLAUDIO ARRAU OSCAR LEVANT ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 

BALLET THEATRE LEONARD PENNARIO JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 

DUSOLINA GIANNINI ERNO RAPEE MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF 

NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 

711 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

ALFRED H. MORTON, President MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 

Western Representatives: 

L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Building, Los Angeles 
Alexander F. Haas, 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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By JOHN ORLANDO NORTHCUTT 



Coast Guardsmen 

Three members of the U. S. Coast 
Guard were among the many men in 
the armed forces who visited Holly¬ 
wood Bowl last week. They were 
guests in the box of Mrs. Eva Gould of 
Hollywood. In the picture are, left 
to right, back row: Radioman, 3rd 
class, Allan Lewis of Los Angeles; 
Yeoman 2d class, Dick Lobb of Utah 
and Yoeman 2d class Perry Dust of 
Oklahoma (who said he didn’t come 
from the “Dust Bowl”) ; front row: 
Yeoman 2d class Glen Denison of 
Oklahoma (he plays the violin) and 
Mrs. Eva Gould. 

* * * 

Double Bowloyalty 

Last week in this column we re¬ 
ferred to the 12 years’ Bowl attendance 
of Blanche Page Hart who makes 
caramels for soldiers. Alice S. Dur¬ 
ham directs attention to her TWEN¬ 
TY-TWO years Bowlgoing. What’s 
more, she says, she makes the trip 
two or three nights a week from Long 
Beach. She is a music teacher in the 
beach city and her son is a major in 
the U. S. Engineers. We hope Mrs. 
Durham continues her Bowltravels for 

another 22 years. 

* * * 

Thom psonview 

An entire double-column space page 
long in the New York Herald-Tribune 
of July 11 is devoted to opening con¬ 
cert in Hollywood Bowl. The critic, 
Virgil Thompson, waxes glowing and 
critical in his article, a few of the 
lesser critical phrases of which, picked 


at random are: “Symphonies under 
the Stars is the grandiose, if somewhat 
supersibilant, title of the concerts 
held in this spacious locale throughout 
July and August and into September. 
Its seating space is like a fan laid 
against a Spanish hillside. Its slow 
rise in elevation from band shell to 
top seats is considerable; but this is 
continued in such a gentle slope by 
the concave mountain behind that the 
scalloped top of the land seems rather 
to finish off the architect’s design 
than to enclose it. The natural ad¬ 
vantages of the site become thus more 
gracefully protective than imposing; 
and the whole scene takes on, right in 
the middle of a suburb, an effect at 
once of openness and isolation.” Also, 
Mr. Thompson quotes from the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl Magazine. 

„ * * * 

Seeing Red 

Pepper Tree Lane’s Fashion Ob¬ 
server observes that red predominates 
in hats, coats and gowns seen in Bowl 
audiences this summer with green a 
not-too-close second. It’s red two-to- 
one - * * * 

Ecstatic 

A 4-year-old had her first view of 
Hollywood Bowl last week. Her 
mother led her into the Bowl (which 
she undoubtedly had given a build-up 
to the child) and when she arrived at 
the first promenade chirped: “Oh. 

Mother, isn’t it wonderful?” 

* * * 

Backstagestuff 

Raul Gracia who has been guarding 
the stage door of the Bowl these past 
seven years informs that a falling off 
of autograph seekers is noticeable. He 
can’t account for it. Oscar Levant 
drew a large crowd of admirers back 
stage and a goodly portion sought his 
autograph (and got it). John Charles 
Thomas, says Raul, attracted older 
men and women who craved his signa¬ 
ture. Most of the youngsters who 
gather around pianists want to ex- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Bowl Magazine Proves 
Popular Medium with 
Howl Patrons 


CROOKS 


TRAUBEL 


1943- BEHYMER -1944 
DELUX E SELE CTIVE COURSE 

20 Events— 13 Eves., 7 Sun. Mats.* * 
Choose 12 events 
$8, $14, $18, $22, Plus Tax 

-OR- 

14 Events, including 
San Francisco Opera, Nov. 3 
$10, $17, $21, $27, Plus Tax 

1. Draper and Adler 

2. Carmen Amaya and Company 
*3. Jose Iturbi 

4. Argentinita and Company 
*5. Dorothy Maynor 

6. Original Don Cossacks 

7. Richard Crooks 

with Wm. Primrose 

8. Heifetz 

9. Ballet Theatre 

10. Marian Anderson 

11. John Charles Thomas 
*12. Luboshutz and Nemenoff 

13. Baccaloni and his Opera Co. 
*14. Robert Casadesus 

*15. Jan Peerce 
*16. Ezio Pinza 
17. Bidu Sayao 
*18. Yehudi Menuhin 

19. Helen Traubel 

20. Artur Rubinstein 


Sales of the Hollywood Bowl Maga¬ 
zine are brisk every week and during 
intermission much time is spent by 
magazine buyers in an examination of 
the various weekly features. 

Hollywood Bowl Magazine has 
grown from a small community leaflet 
into a fat periodical containing com¬ 
plete information of concerts and in¬ 
formation about the Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra and its activities. 
Each week hundreds of copies are 
mailed out of the state to public 
libraries, colleges and scores of persons 
interested in the famed Symphonies 
under the Stars. 

In the picture above, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Whiteman are seen in their Bowl 
box reading the magazine. The 
rotund maestro and his wife (the for¬ 
mer Margaret Livingston of the screen) 
are frequent Bowl visitors. He con¬ 
ducted the opening concert of the 
season which was attended by more 
than 9,000. 

Below Jeannette MacDonald (right) 
and Mrs. Adolph Bohn exchange views 
about a program comment. 


$1.00 per location holds your season 
reservations until October and applies on 
season ticket. 

MA-2548 until Sept. 15, then MU-1983 
Mail Orders . . . L. E. Behymer, 

415 Auditorium Bldg. 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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ALBANESE 


PONS 


Director 
3 Manager 
1 Manager 


GAETANO MEKOEA 

PAUL posZ 
, E . BEHYMER 


PINZA 


THOMAS 


Seventh Jloi Angeled Seaman 
Shrine Auditorium 


Monday Evening, November 1 

Lucia di Lammerntoor 

PONS. PEERCE, PETROFF, VOTIPKA, DePAOLIS, ALVARY, 
GARRIS 

PIETRO CIMARA, conductor 
Wednesday Evening, November 3 

Girt of the Golden \test 

KIRK, JAGEL, WEEDE, JOHNSON, ALVARY, DePAOLIS, 
CEHANOVSKY, GARRIS, SILVA. 

FAUSTO CLEVA, conductor 

Thursday Evening, November 4 

Mlujoletto 

PONS, THOMAS, PEERCE, JOHNSON, VOTIPKA, ALVARY, 
CEHANOVSKY, DePAOLIS. SILVA 
GAETANO MEROLA, conductor 

Saturday Evening, November 6 

La Lorza del Destino 

GIANNINI, JOHNSON, BAUM, WARREN, PINZA, BACCALONI, 
DePAOLIS, VOTIPKA, CEHANOVSKY, SILVA, ALVARY. 
GAETANO MEROLA, conductor 

Sunday Matinee, November 7 

La ttoheme 

ALBANESE, LANDI, VALENTINO, PINZA, CEHANOVSKY, 
BACCALONI. 

GAETANO MEROLA, conductor 


THORBORG 


GIANNINI 


BACCALONI 


Paixidena Civic Auditorium 

ELMER WILSON, Manager 
Friday Evening, November 5 

U Trovatore 

MILANOV, JAGEL, VALENTINO, THORBORG, VOTIPKA, 
GARRIS, SILVA. 

FAUSTO CLEVA, conductor 


GLATZ 


PETINA 


Prices for Los Angeles Performances 
SEASON TICKETS, $5.50 to $24.75. 

SINGLE TICKETS, $4.95, $4.40, $3.30, $2.75, $1.65, $1.10. 

L. E. Behymer, 415 Auditorium Bldg. So. Caif. Music Co. Ticket Office, 737 S. Hill 
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Broadway, Eighth and Hill 
Wihhire and Fairfax 


May Co. 




Famed singers . . . conductors ... or¬ 
chestras . . . step from the stage to 
bring the music of the masters to your 
home. Symphonies . . . concertos . . . 
suites that will live forever. Voices of 
sopranos . . . baritones . . . tenors . . . 
you'll find them all in the May Co. 
Record Departments on Victor Records. 
Our staffs of trained specialists are at 
your service in both the downtown and 
Wilshire stores. 

Keep America in Music 

Sell us your old and broken records. They are 
needed to make new ones for you and our fight¬ 
ing men. We will pick up 50 or more records 
anywhere in Los Angeles. 















HOLLYWOOD BO WL ... FO U RTH WEEK 


TUESDAY, JULY 27 claudio 

Lenore Overture No. 3 . . . Beethoven 

Concerto No. 1 in D-minor . . . Brahms 

Soloist: Claudio Arrau 
Intermission—Fifteen Minutes 

THURSDAY, JULY 29 bruno 

Symphony No. 4 in F-minor, opus 36 . 

.Tschaikowsky 

Prelude to Act 1, “Lohengrin” . Wagner 

FRIDAY, JULY 30 bartlett a 

Overture Le Roi d’Ys.Lalo 

Procession of the Sardar . I ppolitow-lvanow 
Ccnc:rto, Two Pianos, Orchestra Poulenc 
Soloists: Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
Intermission—Fifteen Minutes 


SATURDAY, JULY 31 ANNE 

“Euryanthe” Overture.Weber 

“Pastorale (from Suite opus 14) . Rozsa 

Dances of the Polovitsian Warriors . Borodin 

Two Soprano Arias.Massenet 

Rakoczy March.Berlioz 


^RRAU, piano soloist 

VLADIMIR BAKALEINIKOFF, conductor 

Italian Caprice.Tschaikowsky 

Four Piano Solos: Choros No. 5; Ciranda 
No. 6; Ciranda No. 11 . . . Villa-Lobos 

Toccata.Juan Jose Castro 

WALTER, conductor 

“Tannhauser” Bacchanale . . . Wagner 

Prelude and Love Death from “Tristan 
and Isolde”.Wagner 

id ROBERTSON, duo-pianists 
VLADIMIR BAKALEINIKOFF, conductor 

Symphony in D-minor.Franck 

Three pieces for two' pianos 

Brazilian Samba.Milhaud 

Nocturne.Grieg 

Hungarian Fantasy No. 2 . . . . Liszt 

ROWN, soprano soloist 

MIKLOS ROZSA, conductor 
Suite, “The Jungle Book” Music Rozsa 
Soloist: Anne Brown. 

Negro Spiritual, “Walk With Me” 

Two Songs, “Porgy and Bess” . Gershwin 
Soloist: Anne Brown. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 1 EUGENE 

Overture to “Merry Wives of Windsor” 

.Nicolai 

Waltz and The March to the Scaffold 
from “The Fantastic Symphony” . Berlioz 
“Earl of Oxford” Suite.Byrd 


GOOSSENS, conductor 

EUDICE SHAPIRO, violin soloist 

A Song of Summer.Delius 

Cuban Dance, “Liturgia Negra” . Sanjuan 
Concerto-for Violin and Orchestra . Conus 
Polonaise.Tschaikowsky 


VictcrKccords 


BY “BOWL" ARTISTS 


Capriccio Italien (Tschaikowsky Op. 45) M632 

Fiedler and Boston "Pops" Orchestra. 2-12” 
records in album. 

Symphony No. 4 in E Minor (Brahms Op. 98) 

Walter and B.B.C. Orchestra. 5-12” records in 


album.—M242. 

Symphony in D Minor (Franck) DM300 

Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra. 6-12” 

records in album. 

Prince Igor—Dances (Borodin) M499 

Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra. 2-12” 

records iri album. 


Jungle Book (Kipling) M905 

Narrated by Sabu with Victor Concert Orches¬ 


tra; Miklos Rozsa conducting. 3-12” records in 
album. 

Porgy and Bess (Gershwin) C25 

Tibbett, Jepson and Chorus. 4-12” records in 
album. 

Bolero (Ravel) DM793 


Coppola-Grand Orchestre Symphonique. 2-12" 
records in album. 

Symphonie Fantastique (Berlioz, Op. 14) M662 

Walter and Paris Conservatory Orchestra. 6-12” 
records in album. 



Due to circumstances beyond our control selections are not 
always immediately available. We will accept advance 
1 and notify customers on arrival of me r chandise. 
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A. de Segurola 

After having sung in the Opera Houses of Paris, 
London, Milan, Rome, Naples, Madrid, Salzburg, 
Buenos Aires, Mexico City, etc., was engaged for 
twelve years as one of its leading singers by the 

ipetrcpolitan Opera Cwpanij 

OF NEW YORK 

in the golden days of Caruso, Farrar, Bori and 
Maestro Toscanini. 


Maestro de Segurola has been for the last nine years teaching in Hollywood, as he 
previously taught in Paris and New York, Bel-Canto Singing — Interpretation — Stage 
Deportment — Opera — Concert and Radio Technic, to 


Beginners and Professionals 


DEANNA DURBIN - - - the incomparable has been, for the last six years, 

studying EXCLUSIVELY as she is still doing with Maestro de Segurola. 

Other students, past or present, of Maestro de Segurola who have attained recent success are: 


Nadine CONNER 
Jean DICKENSON 
Francia WHITE - 
Robert BRINK - 
Rosemary LANE 
Dennis MORGAN 

MaryTOCK - - 

Blossom BENSON 
Bill SHIRLEY - - 

Glen BURRIS - - 


1545 N. LAUREL AVE. 


Last two seasons with the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Fourth Season with Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Star of Radio and Los Angeles Civic Light Opera Co. 

Bass, with Philadelphia Opera Co. 

Star of New York Production "Best Foot Forward." 

(Warner Bros.-First National) singing Star of the screen 
version of the Desert Song. 

Soprano in So. California performances of Barber of Seville 
and Pagliacci. 

Member of Pasadena Civic Opera Company. 

Tenor, Republic Picture Co. Contract Actor-Singer. 

Tenor, the "Blue Jacket of the Golden Voice" on the recent 
KNX "Anchors Aweigh." 

BOOKLET ON REQUEST 

Tel. Gladstone 9988 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 














Huge Structure 
Defeats Dim-out 

The task of presenting spectacular 
ballet productions in Hollywood Bowl 
in wartime taxes the ingenuity of 
technical experts. For several weeks 
before the opening of the ballet series 
by the Ballet Theatre, Adrian Awan 
and his staff busied themselves with 
constructing sets and scaffolding. 

Fifteen thousand square feet of 
masking material not deemed neces¬ 
sary for war activities went into the 
covering of the scaffolding and canopy. 
With the new system of settings and 
lighting the light sources were kept 
close to the dancers. 

Mr. Awan has been identified with 
Bowl productions for eight seasons. 



Afata . . . 

IN YOUR OWN HOME, 
HEAR THE IMMORTAL 
SPEECHES OF THE 
FIRST LADY OF 
CHINA 


Address of 

MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

To the House of Representatives, 

United States of America 

February 18, 1943 
Of all the great human experiences that 
have come to us out of the most crucial 
of all wars, none can match the simple 
greatness, the inspiring beauty and the 
lofty idealism of the utterances of the 
First Lady of China, Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek,'-speaking to all Americans. Marked 
for immortality, this address delivered 
in the Halls of Congress, at Washington, 
will delight and inspire millions now liv¬ 
ing and countless generations to come. 
Two 12" double faced records. Complete 
text, in Album .. $4.50 



Speech of 

MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

March 7, 1943 
For sheer beauty of utterance and lofty 
dedication of purpose, the speech of 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek to the students of 
her Alma Mater will take its place as 
the most moving and inspiring ever de¬ 
livered in a college hall. 

Two 12" double faced records. Complete 
text, in Album .$4.50 


Exclusively at 


So 


"The Music House of Los Angeles 
Since 1880 " 

uthern California 

MUSK COMPANY 

737 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Tickets for all Hollywood Bowl 
Concerts and other attractions on 
sale here at regrular box office 
prices. 
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LOS ANGELES EDUNTY 
LIVES FDR FREEDOM 


In presenting the 22nd Anniversary Season of SYM¬ 
PHONIES UNDER THE STARS, there are several things 
every person privileged to receive an inspirational uplift 
by listening to the world's most renowned artists here in 
Hollywood Bowl might well remember. 

Los Angeles County's resources are composed of some¬ 
thing more than 4,071 square miles of area, comprising 
terrain ranging from sea level to 10,080 feet above; more 
than its coastal plains, mountain ranges and plateaus, its 
resorts and playgrounds, its metals and minerals; more 
than its forests, farms and factories. 

Yes, and something more than its museums, art galleries, 
colleges and universities; more than its paved highways, 
its airports, airlines, or railway facilities; something more 
than its mighty, man-made harbor, or its radio and motion 
picture studios. 

This "something more" is composed of Los Angeles 
County's people—now approximately three and one-third 
million—plus their American Way of Life. 

It is the way of their life which has made of Los Angeles 
County the largest center of population, agricultural pro¬ 
duction, radio and motion picture production, industrial 
area, port facilities, communications and transportation 
facilities, cultural institutions and of home ownership, on 
the Pacific Coast of the entire Western Hemisphere. 


0 The Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 


GORDON McDONOUGH, Chairman 


JOHN ANSON FORD 
DR. OSCAR HAUGE 


ROGER JESSUP 
WILLIAM A. SMITH 
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HARRY KAUFMAN 

(For 17 years— 1924-1941—on the piano faculty 
of The Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia) 

Pianist-Accompanist-Coach 

STUDIO: Penthouse, 5959 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood Telephone: HILLSIDE 4161 


Mr. Kaufman’s performance of the Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2 stands ou in the memory 
of your critic as one of the most superiative piano events he has ever listened to. Hi 
technique is flawless, his touch gentle and yet crystal clear, and he gave the’Work a 
chamber music touch which endowed it with a rarely felt intimate atmosphere He has a 
remarkably warm feeling and sympathetic understanding for the music he plays and a 
subtlety of expression and phrasing which would place him among the foremost interpreters 
of piano music today.—/AMES ELDRED, San Francisco. 


The brilliance and musicianship of his performance was obvious.—ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, 
San Francisco. 
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Friday Concert ... July 30 ... »:15 P.M. 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF LOS ANGELES 

BARTLETT and ROBERTSON, duo-pianists 


VLADIMIR BAKALEINIKOFF, conductor 


Overture Le Roi d’Ys .Lalo 

Procession of the Sardar from “Caucasian Sketches’’ . Ippolitow-Ivanow 

Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra in D-minor . . . Poulenc 

1. Allegro ma non troppo 

2. Larghetto 

3. Allegro molto 

(First Time in Los AngelesJ 
Soloists: Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 

Intermission—Fifteen Minutes 


Symphony in D-minor . 

1. Lento—Allegro non troppo 

2. Allegretto 

3. Allegro non troppo 

Three pieces for two pianos 

Brazilian Samba . 

Nocturne . 

(Arranged by Bartlett and Robertson) 

Hungarian Fantasy No . 2. 


Franck 


Milhaud 

Grieg 

Liszt 


Bartlett and Robertson use the Steinway , the Official Hollywood Bowl Piano 


2 2 d SEASON — SYMPHONIES UNDER THE STARS 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
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GIFTS OF BEAUTY 


Flowers from 

VONN 

WYoming 1183 
146 North Le Brea Avenue 




LUNCHEON 
TEA DINNER 
COFFEE SHOP 

1737 North Ivar 
GR-2001 



Hollywood, California 


FLOWER SHOP H 

GR-2992 O 

GIFT SHOP! m9405 U 
BAKE SHOPi HI ' 9405 S 


FOR THE HOT FUDGE 


IN THE WORLD 


SANDWICHES 


1/ie, ofi Me. O&usti / _ 

■9*C. C. B ROU/^S 


SALADS 


7007 

HOLLYUJOOD BLVD. 


NEW HOURS—11 A. M.—8 P.M. 


WE ARE COOPERATING 


(CLOSED SUNDAY DURING SUGAR SHORTAGE 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 1943 GENERAL STAFF 

BUSINESS OFFICE: Fred J. Berst, accountant; Betty Danneman, secretary to Mrs. Irish; 

Lillian Gagen, telephone exchange and reception; Kay Angyal, secretary to Mr. Berst. 
PUBLICITY: John Orlando Northcutt, director of publicity and promotion; J. Howard 
Johnson, radio publicity; Pat Moore, promotion assistant. 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL MAGAZINE: John Orlando Northcutt, editor; J. Paul Huston, 
advertising director. 

BOX OFFICE: John R. Moss, ticket manager; Irving Hallman, Mrs. Ella Sutphen, Wanda 
Grazer, assistants. City Ticket Office, Southern California Music Company, 737 South Hill 
Street and all Mutual Agencies. 

STAGE: Marvin Dameren, stage manager; LIGHTING AND SOUND, Supervised by Otto K. 

Olesen; Sterling M. Stevens, chief sound technician; King Mansfield, electrical engineer. 
SEATING STAFF: William Severns, superintendent. 

PARKING: Maurice Katleman and staff. . . . PHYSICIAN: Dr. T. Perceval Gerson. 
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By Bruno David Ussher 


(Comments 


Procession of the Sirdar . . . Michael Ippolitow-Ivanow 


Michael Ippolitow-Ivanow (born 
1859), was a pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and reached considerable 
acclaim as a composer and teacher 
in his native Russia. The “Procession 
of the Sirdar” is part of a suite called 
“Caucassian Sketches,” characterized 
by a musical atmosphere Russian- 


Oriental of flavor as it is found in his 
teacher’s “Sheherazade” suite. 

It is a flavor typical of the music 
native in the Caucassian regions. The 
“story” of the piece can easily be 
imagined. A “sirdar” is a tribal chief, 
a personage travelling with much 
pomp and a colorfully martial retinue. 


Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra . . Francis Poulenc 

(Born January 7, 1899, at Paris; now somewhere in France.) 


Francis Poulenc’s name began to be 
noticed shortly after the last world war 
as a member of the progressive “group 
of six” (group de six) which also in¬ 
cluded Honegger, Milhaud, Auric, 
Durey and one woman, Germaine 
Tailleferre. 

He is a composer of facile technic 
which had not suffered from his war 
service as a private in the French 
army during the war. If anything, 
this experience taught him a need for 
directness, simplicity of melody, trans¬ 
parent orchestration, while in matters 
of form he joined to a degree those 
adapting the formal principles of the 
classics under the name of neo- 
classicism, using traditional forms, but 
filling them with racy, often street- 
song-like tunes and piquant, yet not 
abstruse harmonies and lively rhythms. 

Among his most amusing works, in¬ 
cluding several film scores, are a 
“Negro Rhapsody,” “Promenades,” 
“The Misunderstood Policeman,” songs 
and chambermusic calling for quite 
unconventional combinations of in¬ 


struments. He is fond also of writing 
for dance-productions. 

Tonight’s concerto for two pianos 
dates from the year 1932, having been 
performed frequently and with ac¬ 
claim. There are three movements in 
this lively work, the first distinctly 
colored by what Poulenc likes to ex¬ 
plain as “Parisian street lore.” 

Ideas fairly bubble in this bright 
and unaffected yet very clever opus. 
The slow movement is based chiefly on 
two very unpretentious and appealing 
melodies, the first one, songlike, is 
heard at once by the first piano with¬ 
out accompaniment. The second 
theme comes after this first tune is 
worked over. The entrance of the 
second melody can be easily recog¬ 
nized because both pianos first state, 
also without orchestral background. 
Poulenc brings out a variety of tunes 
in the finale, the opening one march¬ 
like, when after a quiet interlude, sev¬ 
eral “chanson”—like tunes are given 
out and combined into a brilliant 
finale in which the march theme is 
prominently heard. 
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Friday Concert Comments.Continued 

Symphony in D-minor ..Cesar Franck 

(Born December 10, 1822, at Liege, Belgium; died November 8, 1890, at Paris) 


Although more than half a century 
has passed since the death of Cesar 
Franck, France has yet to produce 
another symphony of like nobility and 
universal appeal. It has become a 
symphonic “best-seller” and has re¬ 
mained one, whether on recordings or 
on the concret stage. 

The genuinely humble, modest 
Franck would have been the most 
surprised being, had he lived to wit¬ 
ness the success of this work which 


he brought out a year before his 
death. The critics and his own col¬ 
leagues belittled it, but there were 
some who were immediately touched 
by the human and mystic message of 
this score. A man of deep religious¬ 
ness, the symphony reflects somewhat 
the moods of a “Kyrie” and “Credo” 
in the first movement, of half pagan 
“Benedictus” in the Allegretto, while 
the finale has the exultation of a 
Sanctus and a Gloria, seeing the 
Maker in all things. 


Dorothy Jluynor 

Celebrated Negro Soprano 
AUGUST 3 . . IN HOLLYWOOD BOWL 





FOR TOUR SAFETY 
AND 

YOUR PROFIT 

Your account here is insured up to $5000. 
by a direct instrumentality of the United 
States Government. 

Your account here earns you the highest 
return consistent with Insured Safety and 
sound conservative management. 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN A S S 0 C I A T I A I 

☆ OF HOLLYWOOD ☆ 

6763 Hollywood Blvd. HEmpstead 4141 



Order Your Supply 
and drink it 
to your health! 

ARROWHEAD 

SPRINGWATER 

Fresh daily, from the fa¬ 
mous springs. Home De¬ 
livered in 5-gallon bottles. 

Consult your local 
Telephone Directory 
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Violinists Try Out Dance Steps 



During the visit of the Ballet Theatre 
in Hollywood Bowl, several members 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra were more than passably in¬ 


terested in the goings on. Besides 
having to play for the programs, some 
of the musicians had a technical in¬ 
terest in the dances. 

For several years before they took 
up the study of violin, Helen Tannen- 
baum and Julia Malloy studied danc¬ 
ing. Indeed, they had bethought 
themselves to consider dancing as a 
career. They are not sure how they 
became deflected into a musical 
career but suspect a firm but kindly 
parental interference. 

In the picture they are seen (Miss 
Tannenbaum on the left and Miss 
Malloy on the right) with a member 
of the Ballet Theatre dance group 
backstage at the Bowl just before the 
start of a regular ballet performance. 



*7 iek lack tearoom 

A cozy atmosphere to enjoy an 
expertly cooked meal—the very best the 
market affords—these are your assurances 
of complete dinner satisfaction. You, too, 
will remember and recommend the 
TICK TOCK TEA ROOM 
1716 No. Cahuenga Blvd. 

2 Doors North of Hollywood Blvd. 
Luncheon 11 to 2 • Dinner 4:30 to 8 

Sunday Dinner 12 to 8 (Closed Mondays) 


Southern California's 
leading independent 

KMPC 

710 kilocycles 

presents a weekly 
prevue of bowl activities 

EVERY 

SATURDAY MORNING 
10:15 
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AVOIDS THE RUSH-BY MAKING HER TRIPS 
Between 10 A.M. and 3 P.M. 


‘Smart Sally Shopper is now in the fight 
Doing her bit with all her might! 

By making her trips between 10 and 3 
She helps defeat Hitler, Tojo, Mussolini.' 


BUY YOURS TODAY! 


BONDS FOR VICTORY 


PAC1TIC ELECTRIC MOTOB COACH LINES 

H. O. MARLER, Passenger Traffic Manager, LOS ANGELES 
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Saturday Concert. . July 31.. #:I5 P. M. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF LOS ANGELES 

ANNE BROWN, soprano soloist 
MIKLOS ROZSA, conductor 

“Euryanthe 99 Overture .Weber 

"Pastorale” (from Suite opus 14).Rozsa 

Dances of the Polovitsian Warriors from “Prince Igor 99 . . Borodin 

Two Soprano Arias : 

“Pleurez mes yeux 99 from “Le Cid 99 .Massenet 

Gavotte from Manon 9 .Massenet 

Rakoczy March .Berlioz 

Intermission—Fifteen Minutes 

Suite from '‘The Jungle Book ’ Music . (For Narrator and Orchestra, 
based on Kipling’s Tales).Rozsa 

(First Performance in Hollywood Bowl) 

Narrator: Richard Hale. 

Soloist : Anne Brown. 

Negro Spiritual “Walk with Me 99 

Two Songs from the Opera “Porgy and Bess’ .... Gershwin 
a. 66 Summertime. 9 ’ 

h . “My Mans Gone Now.” 

Soloist: Anne Brown. 

Bolero . Ravel 

The Steinway is the Official Hollytvood Bowl Piano 

22 d SEASON — SYMPHONIES UNDER THE STARS 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
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Rozsa Honored by 
Composers* Group 

Miklos Rozsa, eminent composer- 
conductor, who directs the Saturday 
night concert this week in Hollywood 
Bowl, has received many honors since 
his arrival in this country a number of 
years ago. The most recent is an 
Award of Merit from the National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors, for “outstanding serv¬ 
ice to American music during the sea¬ 
son 1942-43.” The association was 
founded in 1933 by Henry Hadley. 


Pepper Tree Cane 

(Continued from Page 28) 

amine the artists’ hands, and the 
eager balletomanes or dance students 
ask ballet dancers why there is no let¬ 
up in pre-program exercising and 
limbering up. Incidentally, Leonard 
Pennario, now a pianist of the Class 
A-l order (and soloist in the Bowl 
July 11) was a stage-door hanger- 
arounder in his more youthful days 
(he’s a full 19 now). 


Columbia Concerts 

INC. 


DIVISIONS 

METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 

LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 

JACK SALTER ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 

HAENSEL & JONES 

CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
COMMUNITY AND COOPERATIVE CONCERT SERVICE 


MANAGERS OF GREAT ARTISTS 


113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, 19, NEW YORK 
L. E. Behymer, West Coast Representative, Los Angeles 13, California 
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•Saturday (Concert • • • • 


omments 


By Bruno David Ussher 


From Weber to Ravel and Rozsa 


Writers employed in modern pub¬ 
lishing offices to concoct alluring 
statements for book jackets inevitably 
would refer to Weber’s opera “Eury- 
anthe” as “a mystery thriller with a 
ghost thrown in for good measure.” 
Whether the story would qualify for 
the honor shelf of “Crime Club” 
novels is open to debate. 

In all honesty, it must be admitted 
that Mine, de Chezy, the librettist, 
managed to pack mystery rather than 
thrills into the adaptation of the old 
French novel which she had put into 
play form. As a result, and notwith¬ 
standing the musical genius of Carl 
Maria von Weber, the opera is but 
rarely performed. The overture, how¬ 
ever, free of the unpoetic and un- 
theatric impediments of this would- 
be author, has remained one of the 
great examples of romantic music. 

Miklos Rozsa, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished younger Hungarian com¬ 
posers, needs little introduction. He 
was brought to Hollywood when mo¬ 
tion picture producer Alexander 
Korda shifted some of his major ac¬ 
tivities after the outbreak of the war 
from England to this country. 

Rozsa has written the scores for 
most of the principal Korda films and 
has been in demand also by other 
studios seeking distinctive background 
scores. Leading symphony orchestras 
in Europe and America have pro¬ 
grammed Rozsa’s works, including to¬ 
night’s “Pastorale” from the Suite opus 
14. His songs, piano and chamber 
music compositions, have brought him 
renown as a superior craftsman of re¬ 
fined taste, forceful personality and 
brilliance. 

The Pastorale is a pastel-like pic¬ 
ture of a rural scene, influenced by 
Hungarian folk music. After a short 
introduction the principal theme 


starts by the violas. It develops to a 
climax and leads to a second contrast¬ 
ing subject, a folksong-like theme, 
based on bagpipe-like figuration. This 
grows to an orchestral tutti and the 
first theme returns on the oboe. There 
is reminisicence of the bagpipe theme 
and the movement ends up with a 
slowly rising violn solo. 

Later in the course of tonight’s pro¬ 
gram, parts of his music for the Korda 
production of Kipling’s “Jungle Book” 
is having a first local concert hearing. 
The suite, by the way, has been re¬ 
corded in album form with narration 
by RCA-Victor and reached very large 
sales. 

As a striking contrast. Conductor 
Miklos Rozsa is programming the stir¬ 
ring “Dances of the Polovitsian War¬ 
riors” from the opera “Prince Igor” by 
the Russian composer Alexander Boro¬ 
din. 

The “dances” are taken from a vic¬ 
tory-celebration scene in the opera 
which recounts episodes from the 
medieaval history of Russia. For a 
final climax, the program occasions 
Ravel’s famous “Bolero,” this nerve¬ 
whipping synthesis of a sensuous and 
slowly mounting dance in a Spanish 
tavern when the strongest man prac¬ 
tices the savage rule that to the winner 
go the spoils. 

Tickets on Sale 
During Intermission 

As a special added service to patrons 
of Hollywood Bowl, tickets for future 
events will be available during inter¬ 
missions every concert night. Ask for 
a schedule of concerts and buy your 
tickets at intermission. Tickets for the 
eight performances of Russian Ballet 
by the Ballet Theatre will be available 
during intermission. 
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Symphony oSSCusic 

Symphony Music breathes into the mind all the beauty and grandeur 
of life ... it pulsates with the vividness and variety of the 
entrancing colors of autumn ... it pounds with the restless 
surging of the sea. 

Symphony Music shimmers with the light of the sun glistening on a 
limpid mountain lake ... it weaves a gossamer web of exquisite 
delicacy ... it is bright with laughter and gay with rejoicing. 

Symphony Music reaches deep into one’s being and brings quiet and 
peace to troubled and disordered thoughts ... it murmurs 
promise and hope and sings a song of thanksgiving. 

Symphony Music is dramatic and thrilling ... it carries the 
listener into far off lands of the imagination ... it casts a spell 
of sheer wo.ader and pictures the multi-colored pageantry of 
romantic story-book places. 

Symphony Music is adventure ... it sails the seven seas ... it 
saunters into the rustic countryside, browses in lush meadows or 
bustles into a busy city street or a factory throbbing with industry. 

Symphony Music is powerful as the unleashed winds on the loftiest 
peak and gentle as the fluff from the breast of a bird. 

Symphony Music is all of these things and more . . . it is a summa¬ 
tion of the emotions told in soothing enraptured melody, tripping 
rhythm or "concord of sweet harmony.” 

. . . John Orlando Northcutt 

COPYRIGHT 1941 
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Sunday 1'onceri ... August I . . #:I5 1». M. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF LOS ANGELES 

EUGENE GOOSSENS, conductor 
EUDICE SHAPIRO, violin soloist 

Overture to “Merry Wives of Windsor” .Nicolai 

Waltz and The March to the Scaffold 

from “The Fantastic Symphony” .Berlioz 

“Earl of Oxford” Suite .Byrd 

(Transcribed for Orchestra by Gordon Jacob) 

a. The Earl of Oxford’s Marche 

b. Pavane 

c. The Bells 

(First Performance on Pacific Coast) 

A Song of Summer .Delius 

Cuban Dance from “Liturgia Negra” .Sanjuan 

(First Performance on Pacific Coast) 

Intermission—Fifteen Minutes 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra .Conus 

(First Performance in Hollywood Bowl) 

Polonaise from Suite No. 3 in G-major , opus 55 . . Tschaikowsky 

The Steinivay is the Official Hollywood Howl Piano 


22 d SEASON — SYMPHONIES UNDER THE STARS 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
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100 FAMOUS ARTISTS .. EXQUISITE BALLETS ... 
NOTED CONDUCTORS 

OPERA ASSOCIATION OF THE GOLDEN WEST 

First Week . . . 

CARMEN. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA • 

and PAGLIACCI 

FAUST . 

. Fri. Eve., July 30 
. Sat. Mat., July 31 

. Sat. Eve., July 31 

Second Week . . 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

and PAGLIACCI 

FAUST 

CARMEN. 

. Fri. Eve., Aug. 6 
. Sat. Mat., Aug. 7 
. Sat. Eve., Aug. 7 

Third Week . . 

FAUST . 

CARMEN. 

TOSCA 

. Fri. Eve., Aug. 13 
. Sat. Mat., Aug. 14 
. Sat. Eve., Aug. 14 

Fourth Week . . 

TOSCA . 

TOSCA 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA • 
and PAGLIACCI 

. Fri. Eve., Aug. 20 
. Sat. Mat., Aug. 21 
. Sat. Eve., Aug. 21 


PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM 

Season Tickets: Eve., $11.60, $9.60, $7.50, $5.80, $3.60, Tax Incl. 

Mat., $9.60, $7.50, $5.80, $3.60, Tax Incl. 

Single Tickets: Eve., $3.30, $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10, Tax Incl. 

Mat., $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10, 85c, Tax Incl. 

Tickets on Sale . . . Philharmonic Auditorium Box Office, MI. 8401 . . . 

So. Calif. Music Co., 737 So. Ilill St., TLJ-1144, and All Mutual Ticket Agencies. 



UitUfinia Glcuf, 

AMERICAN CONCERT PIANIST 

"AN ARTIST OF GREAT 
INTERPRETATIVE ABILITY " 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
H. E. ROSS 4826 S. FIGUERO ST. 
ADAMS 8108 LOS ANGELES 
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(Concert 


By Bruno David Ussher 


(Comments 


First Goossens Program 


Eugene Goossens, for the last 15 
years permanent maestro of the fa¬ 
mous Cincinnati Symphony, an orches¬ 
tra equally admired for all around ex¬ 
cellence and breadth of repertoire, al¬ 
ways can be relied upon to offer a 
program of widely appealing content. 

He opens with the vivacious “Barber 
of Seville” overture. The fact that 
this prelude originally was written 
for an unsuccessful opera, “Elizabeth 
of England,” makes it no less pleasur¬ 
able. It sounds as fresh and nimbly 
vigorous as it did when first heard 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 

Goossens is renowned also as an 
interpreter of the works of Hector 
Berlioz. The French romantic has 
given to the world one of the great 
idealized waltzes. Elegant and sad, it 
is known also as “Scene at the Ball” 
and expresses the melancholy of a 
young man unhappy in his love. 

This movement is the second, the 
“March to the Scaffold” the fourth 
from the celebrated “Fantastic Sym¬ 
phony.” As the whole symphony, so 
the “March” is supposed to be part of 
a dream. In the “Mlarch” the young 
man, dreaming that he has killed his 
beloved in a jealous rage, sees himself 
led the guillotine, suffering the terrors 
of the damned in his sleep. 

Except for orchestral transcriptions 
such as this one by Gordon Jacob 
much of the quaint and lovable music 
by William Byrd would be lost to 
present-day audiences. The March 
Pavane and Carillon forming this 
suite were originally composed for a 
kind of spinet known in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth of England as the 
Virginal. In fact, the three pieces 
were taken by Professor Jacob of the 
Royal College of Music, London, from 
a collection of keyboard pieces known 
as the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, a 
priceless treasure of 16th and 17th 


manuscript music now reposing at 
Cambridge University. 

Space lacks to enumerate even quite 
briefly the reasons why this still all 
too little known composer in the 
service of Queen Bess as “Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal,” was not only 
the greatest of English composers, but 
unsurpassed in his time which in¬ 
cluded such great names as Palestrina 
in Rome, Lasso in Munich, Vittoria in 
Madrid. 

William Byrd, like these three, was 
not only a past master of contrapuntal 
church music, but he was also the 
originator for the modern art song, 
of chamber music, of program music 
for the piano. In short, he was a 
versatile genius in every musical field. 
Transcriptions of his spinet pieces for 
modern piano reveal astonishing har¬ 
monic advance. 

I his suite needs no programmatic 
explanation. The March is strikingly 
Tudor music as is the stately and grave 
dance motion of the Pavane. The finale 
“The Bells” is gay and of specific 
English flavor. 

“A Song of Summer” by Frederic 
Delius is the work of a tone poet who 
was truly a nature lover. It is not 
difficult to “hear” the idyllic concert 
performed by the countless little 
creatures of Mother Earth on an Eng¬ 
lish, heather-scented plain while the 
English landscape is bathed by a 
gentle sun and lush breezes. Too, this 
music is somewhat of a farewell to such 
a scene, which the blind and aged 
British composer was never again to 
experience except in his sensitive 

Inclusion of Pedro Sanjuan’s “Cuban 
Dance” from the Afro-Cuban suite 
“Liturgia Negra” likewise is greatly 
to be welcomed. The “Cuban Dance” 
pictures holiday scenes of the Cuban 
Negroes making merry. 

Sanjuan is uot a newcomer here. 
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RADIO NEWS 

Know Your IIOLLYWOOD BOWL Programs 


Listen to the Hollywood Bowl Reporter on 
the following Radio Stations WEEKLY . . . 


Each Saturday KMPC 

. 10:15 to 10:30 A.M. 

. Naomi Reynolds 
(Eddie Albright 

Each Monday 

KHJ . 

. 8:45 A.M. . . . 

• (“Listener’s Digest” 

66 

KFI . 

. 9:30 to 9:45 A.M. 

. “Listen to This” 

66 

KMTR 

. 11:45 A.M. . . . 

. Mary Behner 

66 

KGFJ . 

. 2:10 P.M. . . . 

. Hollywood Bowl Reporter 

66 

KRKD 

. 2:35 P.M. . . . 

. Gordon Browning 

66 

KNX . 

. 3:30 P.M. . . . 

. Hollywood Bowl Reporter 

66 

KFAC 

. 3:55 P.M. . . . 

. Musical Masterpieces 

66 

KFWB 

. 6:55 P.M. . . . 

. Hollywood Bowl Reporter 

66 

KECA 

. 10:30 P.M. . . . 

. Philharmonia 


Schedule prepared by J. Howard Johnson, director of Radio and Public Address. 


Each Sunday The Standard Hour is broadcast from Hollywood Bowl—8:30 to 
9:30 P.M.—over stations of The National Broadcasting Company. 

KFI Los Angeles KGW Portland 

KPO San Francisco KOMO Seattle 

KMJ Fresno KHQ Spokane 

By Short-wave to South America and Transcription to Alaska. 
Sponsored by the Standard Oil Company of California. 


NOT CARBONATED 

There's true juice value in this beverage of real fruits. 
For they're made from fruit juice (not artificial flavors). 
Taste the difference! 

GRAPEADE • GRAPEFRUITADE 
ORANGEADE 

SQUIRT—(Low carbonated grapefruit drink) 


AFTER THE BOWL . . . 

Turn right at Franklin Avenue and left at Sycamore 

GOTHAM CAFE 

Try Our Famous CHARCOAL BROILED 
CHICKEN, STEAKS and CHOPS 

7050 Hollywood Blvd Phone HOllywood 1483 
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Sundav Concert G 


cuts 


Con tin 11 «‘d 


As guest conductor and composer of 
his tone-poems, “Castilla” and “Cainp- 
esina” during the Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra winter season of 1928 he made 
a lasting impression. He is Basque by 
birth, a former pupil of Turina in 
Spain, conductor of the Havana Sym¬ 
phony for some years, and one of the 
most skilled as well as resourceful and 
emotionally genuine Latin composers 
in the Western hemisphere. 

Julius Conus, composer of the bright 
and lovely violin concerto, heard for 


the first time tonight at Hollywood 
Bowl, was a Russian, little known out¬ 
side his own country. A brilliant 
violinist himself, Conus, who was a 
pupil of Tschaikowsky, wrote this one- 
movement work for his own use. 

To program Tschaikowsky now is 
fitting. The stirring “Polonaise” from 
the third suite, parts of which were 
introduced by Goossens at Hollywood 
Bowl 18 years ago, shows the great 
Russian in characteristic orchestral 
splendor. 


Pictured llac'kstagc 



Celebrities, men and women in the armed 
services, distinguished visitors and others are 
frequent backstage visitors during perform¬ 
ances of Hollywood Bowl Symphonies under 
the Stars. 

Pictured here are recent visitors. Caroline 
Jones, only daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Caroll 
Wellborn Jones (Isabel Morse Jones, Times 
Critic) had more than a passing interest in 
the ballet. She made her stage debut as a 
member of the acting cast in the Ballet 
Theatre production of “Petrouchka.” Here 
she is seen in the costume she wore in the 
performance. 


A Santa Monica youth who enlisted in the 
Irish regiment of Canada before Pearl Harbor 
has returned home on a furlough. He is 
Corp. Douglas MacGregor. He came to a 
ballet performance with Mercedes Aroche of 
Santa Monica and met Adolph Bolin, seen in 
the picture below in his character of the 
Moor in “Petrouchka.” 

An American of Scotch birth, young Mac¬ 
Gregor went to Canada in August, 1941, and 
enlisted in the Irish regiment. He is a gradu¬ 
ate of Santa Monica high school, is a lover 
of symphony music and frequently attended 
concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

He says the Irish regiment is “the best 
darned regiment in the world” with no of¬ 
fense meant toward the excellent American 
and British regiments. 
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Its public schools,whose 
standards contribute to 
the No. 1 position of the 
State of California in the 
national educational 
ranking; its institutions 
of higher learning; the 
internationally known 
museums; world famous 
technical schools; its 
parks and recreational 
facilities all create the 
ensemble of a balanced 
development. Hub of the 
richest agricultural coun¬ 
ty in the United States. 


EVEN DURING WAR 


The City of Los Angeles 
is proud of its cultural 
assets, which have kept 
pace with its phenomenal 
material progress. Har¬ 
nessing of the natural 
resources in its hinterland 
has brought the city an 
abundance for the pres' 
ent and future of cheap 
water-power and water 
—two factors necessary 
for the growth of any 
community and the lack 
of which is fatal to pro 
gressive growth. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 3 

DOROTHY MAYNOR, soloist EUGENE GOOSSENS, conductor 

Roman Carnival Overture.Berlioz 

Romeo and Juliet Fantasy Overture .... Tsehaikowsky 

Aria from Forza del Destino.Yerdi 

The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler . . . Harl McDonald 

Intermission 

Symphony No. 2.Schumann 

Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin.Wagner 

Air De Lia from “L’Enfante Prodigue” .... Debussy 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 5 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, conductor 


Overture “La Patrie”.Bizet 

On Hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring.Delius 

Enigma Variations.Elgar 

Intermission 

Symphony No. 2.Brahms 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, AUGUST 6-7 
GRACE MOORE, soprano soloist 
ALBERT COATES, conductor 


Jubilee Overture.Chadwick 

Bataan.Bronislaw Kaper 

Jewel Song from “Faust”.Gounod 

Poeme—Extase.Scriabine 

Intermission 

Kikimora.Liadow 

Phydile.Duparc 

None but the Lonely Heart.Tsehaikowsky 

Joy.Cadman 

Soloist: Grace Moore. 

Intermezzo, Jewels of Madonna.Wolf-Ferarri 


POP CONCERT, SUNDAY, AUGUST 8 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, conductor 
LAURI KENNEDY, cello soloist 


Suite from “Carmen”.Bizet 

Petite Suite.Handel 

Hungarian Rhapsody.Popper 

Lauri Kennedy, cello soloist 

Valse Triste.Sibelius 

Melisande. ... Sibelius 

March—King Christian.Sibelius 

Intermission 

Omphale’s Spinning Wheel.St. Saens 

Cortege et Air de Danse.Debussy 

Hornpipe.Acorn 

Summer Night on the River.Delius 

Espana.Chabrier 
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Music-alities 

(Musical Personalities) 


Records and Gun Crews , 
Tankers and Tin Fish 

All Add Up to Scrap Disc Drive for 
Records for Fighting Men 

Somewhere on the vast floor of 
the North Atlantic, deep in the 
flame-scarred ruin of a torpedoed 
tanker, lies a Victor album — a 
phonograph recording to the Kalin- 
nikoff Symphony in G Minor — 
which during the ill-fated tanker’s 
last voyages proved the hunger for 
music known to men faced with 
danger and death. 

The part played by that particu¬ 
lar record of a little-known sym¬ 
phony, which was part of a $700 
collection of records lost when the 
tanker was sunk, was told recently 
by Lieut. Franklin Miner, armed 
guard commander of a Navy gun 
crew aboard the tanker, following 
his dramatic rescue. 

Any apparent inconsistency be¬ 
tween the Kalinnikoff Symphony 
and a tanker dodging U-boats in 
the Atlantic is explained by the fact 
that Lieut. Miner was before en¬ 
tering the Navy, manager of the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
which recorded this work. 

On leave while awaiting assign¬ 
ment to another ship, Lieut. Miner 
related how he took with him, al¬ 
most surreptitiously, a battered 
USO phonograph and a few record¬ 
ings of the Indianapolis Orchestra, 
given to him by its conductor, 
Fabien Sevitzky. In the lot was 
the familiar Kalinnikoff work. The 
gun crew of 28, which he com¬ 
manded, had next to no interest in 
music beside dance tunes and jazz. 

During the voyage he started 
concerts of recorded music, mostly 
for himself, he says, but he invited 
his men to attend, if they felt like 
it. Before long, they were drifting 
in by twos and threes. The gun¬ 
ner’s mate held out for six months, 
then slipped in. 

Constant playing of the Kalinni¬ 
koff symphony soon had its effect. 
The men heard it so often that even 
the least music-minded was able to 
cut in individual instruments, a feat 
than many a prominent maestro 
might envy. 

Back in New York again after 
the voyage, Lieut. Miner told the 
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Music-alities 

(Musical Personalities) 


story to friends and it soon got 
around. A generous woman thought 
he ought to have a fine phonograph, 
and contributed one. Walter Tosca¬ 
nini, son of the famous maestro, 
contributed some of his father’s 
albums. Others sent along cartons 
of single discs and albums. By the 
time his ship set sail for North 
Africa, he says, he had a record 
library worth $700. His programs 
aboard ship were always well- 
attended and he was able to play 
request numbers. Tschaikowsky, he 
relates, was most popular with the 
men, but before the boat reached 
its destination it had been nudged 
out by the Toscanini-Heifetz record¬ 
ing of the Beethoven Violin Con¬ 
certo. 

“The gun crew,” he laughs, “were 
now displaying their newly ac¬ 
quired discrimination in music.” 

At one port, Lieut. Miner’s gun 
crew was changed. He found him¬ 
self right back where he had 
started. The crew frankly admitted 
they would prefer to spend their 
time in the brig than listening to 
his brand of music. Again he con¬ 
tinued to give his record concerts, 
welcoming any of the men who 
showed up. But there isn’t much 
to do in off-duty hours and radio 
listening for pleasure is out of the 
question. It was a matter of break¬ 
ing down their pre-conceived preju¬ 
dices against long-hair music, ex¬ 
plains Lieut. Miner. And this gradu¬ 
ally took place. 

“The men had dance music and 
boogie woogie,” he says, “but 
gradually Beethoven won out.” 

One dark night, shortly after a 
record concert, a torpedo struck and 
the ship began to go down. Five 
seconds later a second torpedo hit 
the aviation gasoline and the ship 
burst into flames. The order to 
abandon ship was given and the 
men scrambled into rafts and life¬ 
boats, but not before the radio 
operator got off an S.O.S. 

The lieutenant managed to swim 
to a raft before the surface of the 
water became a flaming torch. The 
submarine did not surface and 
Lieut. Miner believes the nature of 
the cargo kept it away. Five hours 
later, in response to the S.O.S., a 
U. S. bomber sighted them and 
radioed their position. It hovered 
over them as protection until a 
rescue ship picked them up. They 
were brought to Puerto Rico. 

The $700 record library is on the 
bottom of the Atlantic, but a num¬ 
ber of Navy men are converted to 
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MILDRED SEYMOUR 

ACCOMPANIST 

SUITE 15 7024 MELROSE 


ARTHUR 

WILLIAM 


WOLF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

220 N. Doheny Dr. CRestview 5-7205 


A. KOODLACH 

VIOLIN MAKER AND REPAIRER 

Old Violins and Bows Bought, Sold and Exchanged 
Restoration of Master Violins My Specialty 


3275 Wilshire Blvd. Patio 100 


FEderal 0814 


JOHN A. 


PATTON 


Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of 
Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano, 
winner of the 1941 Metro¬ 
politan Opera Auditions; 
Josephine Antoine, Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera; Mona Brad¬ 
ford, Contralto, Chicago Opera. 

1526 CASSIL PLACE 
GL-7523 

(Off Sunset and 3 Blocks East 
•f Highland Ave.) 


MARGUERITE BITTER 

Concert Pianist - Teacher 

2823 Ellendale Place, Los Angeles 
REpublic 9743 


MME. LUCILE 

CRISCARSON 

VOICE—PIANO 

Only Teacher of ROSINA ROSELLE 
Young Coloratura Soprano 

Young Voices Developed Carefully 
Correct Tone Placement, Exacting Technique, Repertoire. Tel. HI-7901 


Music-alities 

(Musical Personalities) 


good music. And there’ll be a good 
deal more, thanks to Lieut. Miner’s 
efforts. Unfortunately, the lieuten¬ 
ant, as good as are his intentions, 
is hardly in a position to bring the 
finest in music to gun crews on 
all the seven seas, to fighting men 
overseas or in our far-flung out¬ 
posts, and to the men in isolated 
training camps and bases. But it’s 
good to know that there exists an 
organization trying to do just this. 

This organization, Records For 
Our Fighting Men, Inc., headed by 
Bob Hope is presently conducting 
its second scrap record collection 
drive, which will run through the 
month of July. The American 
Legion and its Auxiliary are the 
collecting agents and the appeal is 
for old, unwanted, worn-out, and 
broken records. These scrap records 
are to be sold to record manufac¬ 
turers and the net proceeds will go 
to purchase new records for dis¬ 
tribution to army and navy camps 
and bases, here and abroad. 

Contributors are asked to turn 
their scrap records over to Amer¬ 
ican Legion Posts. Or if the con¬ 
tribution is a heavy one, a Legion¬ 
naire will drop by to pick it up. 


Even the “Who's Who ” 
Have Been to This Shoiv 

For the past two years, so many 
celebrities have attended the Turn¬ 
about Theatre that one wall is com¬ 
pletely covered by autographs. 

There are over 250 names on 
the wall, which makes it prac¬ 
tically a “Who’s Who.” 

Elsa Lanchester, star of all the 
Turnabout revues, told the pro¬ 
ducers, the Yale Puppeteers, that 
if they would just paste blank 
checks on the walls and have them 
autographed, they could call the 
Turnabout the “Yale Puppeteers’ 
Multi-Million Dollar Theatre.” 


Have You Been Here? 

With an eye towards greater 
comfort during the summer months, 
the Hollywood Bar of Music, fea¬ 
turing the duo piano blendings of 
Gregory Stone and Felix Decola, 
has enlarged both its dining room 
and dance floor. 

Bar of Mu$ic’s unique cooling 
device clears the air within a 
period of seconds. 
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Artist Bureau 
Has Many Bookings 

The Behymer Artist Bureau looks 
forward to a very active season. On 
August 18th they are presenting the 
first performance in Los Angeles 
of Handel’s Opera “Julius Caesar” 
in Concert form at the Wilshire 
Ebell Theatre. Dr. Ernst Gebert, 
the well-known Conductor, is in 
charge of this performance. The 
outstanding artists will be Olive 
Ponitz, Eula Beal, Lee Sweetland 
and Charles Platte. Alice Ehlers, 
the world-famous harpsichordist, 
will be assisted by a String Orches¬ 
tra conducted by Dr. Gebert. It is 
not generally known that Handel 
was primarily an Opera composer 
and this first performance should 
prove of great interest to the music 
loving public. 

In September the Behymer Artist 
Bureau will again present the one 
and only Angna Enters, this great 
artist gave four sold out perform¬ 
ances here last July and is return¬ 
ing with an entirely new program. 

Other artists under this manage¬ 
ment who are in demand with the 
Clubs and Operas are Jack Shafer, 
Baritone; Eula Beal, Contralto; De 
Cola and Gregory Stone, the bril¬ 
liant duo-pianists now playing at 
the Bar of Music; Si-Lan-Chen, the 
breath-taking Chinese-Russian 
dancer; Marjorie and Hugh New¬ 
som, the charming Harpist and her 
composer-pianist husband; Doris 
Niles, the fine American dancer; 
Cornelius Van Vliet, one of the 
finest living cellists now residing 
fortunately in Hollywood; Dorothy 
Wade, the outstanding young Amer¬ 
ican violinist; Fortunio Bonanova, 
Spain’s greatest Baritone, well- 
known from his many film suc¬ 
cesses, latterly in “Five Graves to 
Cairo;” Marjorie Duncan Baker in 
her charming American songs with 
musical settings as well as many 
other fine and interesting artists. 
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PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF LOS ANGELES 


FIRST VIOLINS 

Scipione Guide 
Concertmaster 
Henry Svedrofsky 
Leon Goldwasser 
Nina Wulfe 
Milton Feher 
Alexander Roman 
George Benkert 
Louis Limonick 
Juda Beresowsky 
Mischa Spiegel 
Helen Tannenbaum 
Leon Trabscz 
Barton Gray 
Herbert Offner 
T. D. Okel 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Anthony Briglio 

Principal 
David Berman 
Osmar Dietz 
Rena Robbins 
Pryor Moore 
Fred Kuphal 
Julia Malloy 
Gerhard Foerstel 
Pasquale de Nubila 
Waldimar Seliger 
Raymond Shryock 
Olga Mitana 
Albert Angermayer 
Max Donner 

VIOLAS 

Emile Ferir 

Principal 
Cecil Bonvalot 
Fred Kiffe 
Joseph Rosenfeld 
Alex Karnbach 
Gregory Horowitz 
Edwin Rotzler 
Benjamin Bloom 
Adolph Tandler 


i*vrsonnel 

’CELLOS 

Lauri Kennedy 
Principal 
Kurt Reher 
Nicolas Ochi-Albi 
Joseph di Tullio 
Hendrik Nordhoff 
Fernand Lhoest 
E. Carlyle Walker 
Virgil Gates 
Mischa Gegna 
Karl Kirksmith 

BASSES 

I. Schull Lipschutz 
Principal 
Stephen Mala 
Ernest Huber 
Joseph Glassman 
Arthur Pabst 
Alexander Walden 
Joseph Satsky 
Juan Ramos 

HARPS 

Alfred Kastner 

FLUTES 
Anthony Linden 
Helen Little 
Wm. Davies 

OBOES 

Henry DeBusscher 
Robert Frost 
Vincent Schipilitti 

ENGLISH HORN 

Vincent Schipilitti 

CLARINETS 

Kalman Bloch 
Antonio Raimondi 
Louis E. Nobile 
Johan Okel 


BASSOONS 

Frederick Moritz 
Robt. Swanson 
C. F. Ruckle 

CONTRA BASSOON 

C. F. Ruckle 

HORNS 
James Stagliano 
Charles Peel 
Walter Hornig 
Odolindo Perissi 


TRUMPETS 
Vladimir Drucker 
P. Scamporino 
Fioravante Pierno 

TROMBONES 
Lorn Steinberger 
Charles L. Bajus 
Frank Bassett 

TUBAS 

Paul Mattersteig 
Josef Satzky 

TYMPANI 

Charles L. White 

PERCUSSION 
H. J. Walter 
Max Wesser 
Frederick Hammes 

CELESTE 

Alex Karnbach 

PIANO 

Theo. Saidenberg 

Fred W. Kuphal 
Personal Mgr. and 
Librarian 


* * SERVING WITH THE U. S. ARMED FORCES * * 


Concertmaster 

Bronislaw Gimpel 
Edgardo Acosta 
Huntington Burdick 
Henry Camusi 
Adolph di Tullio 
Justin di Tullio 


James Getzoff 
Sidney Greene 
George Kast 
Richard KeUy 
Richard Linden 
Marvin Limonick 
Theodore Norman 


Louis Pressman 
Sven Reher 
Channing Robbins 
Peter Scamporino 
Harry Schmidt 
Archie Wade 
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